ie, 


- filial piety, my child; but still I do not 
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| derick stands exculpated in m 
_ nion; I shall, however, see him, ani, | 
_ if possible, convince him by a simple |; 
| grandfather dispose of his property at: 


_ who had for several years been em- 
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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions o 


NO. 3.] 


THE LEGACY.—A Tak. 
( Continued._) 


ELLEN shuddered with horror 
as her mother cancluded her history.— 
“Tt is probable,” resumed Mrs. Ains- 
lie, “* owing to some reports to my dis- 
advantage having reached his ear, that 
Frederick has come to the determina- 
tion of breaking off the connexion.”— 
“ But, if he cam condemn you, my 
dear mother, upon such slight grounds 
as a mere rumour, I shall deem him 
unworthy of a sigh.” Mrs. Ainslie 
embraced her daughter affectionately. | 
*“ The observation does credit to your 


blame Frederick: in the important} 
choice of a wife, a man of pure princi- 
ples can scarcely be too circumspect ;} 
and although it is hard for a child to 
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be implicated in, or suffer for, the er- 
rors or misfortunes of a parent, the 
world attaches so much importance to 
circumstances of this kind, that F're- | 


opi- 





relation of facts.” ‘* And how did my 


; 


last?” asked Klien. “ To a person 
ployed by him-in his counting-hguse, i 
believe, he bequeathed the bulk of his 
property ; he also left a handsome sur 
to a sister of the same person, who 





f variety. 








OTWAY. 


[ Vor. IL. 


cretion I have dearly paid for; and it 
is not the least part of my punishment 
to find you, my dear Ellen, areg@igom- 
ed to be a sufferer as well as ‘myself. 
With faultering steps and a beating 
heart Mrs. Ainslie took her way to the 
rectory ; she expected to meet the re- 
proaches of Frederick; and was most 
agreeably surprized when, upon his 
entering the parlour where she sat, he 
rushed forward, and threw his arms 
round her. For some minutes both 
were speechless. Frederick soon re- 
covered from the first burst of emo- 
tion. “ I know not how to announce 
my misfortune to you, madam,” sai 
he, ‘¢ but it must be done; you behg 
me a ruined man: This voyage, on 
the event of which I rested my fondest 
hopes, has proved a most disastrous 
one ; for, not only the property which . 
I expected to inherit is wrested fro“ - 
me, but honour and justice demay:,:;,. 
the restitution of all 1am possessed «” 
** You astonish me !” exclaimed M 
Avaslie; “ by what unforeseen evet.. 
has this been brought about!” “ J will... 
‘ell you candidly, madam; though in. 
sc doing I must cast an odious stigma 
cu the character of a parent I once re- 
s} .ted and dearly beloved. Theexe- 
cucors of my deceased relative, on 
iooking over her papers, found a h 

from my father, in which he made al- 
iusion to the forgery of one will and. 
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lived in the same house, and syperin- i the suppression of another, by which" 
tended his domestic affairs, after / sp¥ it appears, that the property they have | 


imprudently left him ;.it was an indis- so tmeny years enjoyed, wa obtamed 
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by fraud, to the injury of the rightful | 
heir ; witnesses have since come for- | 
ward to swear to the contents of the | 


true will; and, as it is generally be-j 


lieved that the heir is no longer living, | 
the property is claimed by the nearest | 
relative of the first testator, who, not | 
satisfied with the recent acquisition, | 
claim restitution of the whole. It is! 
far from my wish to deny their claim, | 
which is but too fully authenticated. 1 | 
am ready to resign all J am worth ; but, 
bitter indeed is the anguish I feel, at 
being obliged also to resign the pros- 
pect of an union with my dear Ellen : 
While this affair was in agitation, I 
, not distress her unnecessarily by 
a premature disclosure—bui here ends 
all concealment. Break this afflicting |}? 
intelligence to your daughter, madam, 
as tenderly as you can, for [ dare not 
trust myself to see her again; teach 
her not to hate me for the transgression 
of a parent; tell her I will quit the 
country, and seek in its service to ef- 
face the stain from my name; and 
should it ever be my blissful lot to re- 
turn. an object worthy of my Ellen’s 
love, how proudly s shall FE claim the 
éstreasure I am now compelied to re- 
‘m@unce all hopes of!” “ My dear Fre- 
“aerick,” said Mrs. Ainslie, interrupt- || 
ing him, “ let me check the violence of jj 
an enthusiasm which, however virtu- 
ous, is in this instance carried to an 
-xtreme: I have in my turn some- 
ing to relate, by which you will 
rn that Ellen, as well as yourself, 
3 cause to lament the misconduct of 
parent ; say, Frederick, would you 
cast from you an amiable and innocent 
girl: whom you loved, and who loved 
you devotedly, because her parents had 
transgressed 2?” « Never,” exclaimed, 
Frederick, with energy. “Think not 
then,’ returned Mrs. Ainslie, “ that 
Ellen is more fastidious than yourselt.” 
“¢ But my poverty,” replied Frederick. 
“That is an obstacle, eertain!y,” obs 
served Mrs. Ainslie, “ but it is one 
which time, patience, and persever- 
ance will surmount.—Jn fact, you must 
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come to us this evening, and—and we 
| will arrange plans for the future.” Fre- 
'derick could withstand her entreaties 
no longer ; and, after promising to take 
tea with them that evening, Mrs. Ains- 
lie departed. 

(To be concluded in our next. } 
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DEFINITION OF MAN 





j riven 1S anonvmous. 


Disquisitions upon man are among 
the most abstruse that perplex meta- 
phy sicians. Much of the difficulty has 
| ariss en from establishing a wrong defi- 

nition. "The best — has ever been 
’ * Man is acook- 
ing animal”” Men are, however, I 
conceive, naturally mad; different in- 
dividuals approximate in different de- 
grees towards reason. Many are come 
pletely mad, none are perfectly ration- 
al; for, whatever distance some few, 
more fortunate than the rest, may have 
passed towards the attainment of ration- 
ality; still, every day of their life will dis- 
cover some symptoms of their original 
state. Every man occasionally finds 
deviations from the path of reason, in 
every one of his acquaintance, which 
cannot be accounted for on any other 
position than the one I have assumed, 
that men are naturally mad. 

hata 
{| A LIVELY DESCRIPTION OF ST. 
BURGH. 
( Cone luded._) 

‘The bandage is resumed, and my 
traveller is transported to the perspec- 
tive of Newsky. “ Look around,” I 
say tohim, ‘t examine, Sir, these hou- 
ses, and tell me where you think you 
are.” —‘* These elegant houses, these 
hotels with flat roofs one meets with,” 
he replied, “in Italy and France ; 
they are simple and of an agreeable 
taste, but have no distinctive marks to 
indicate their country., This street 
does not belong to London, for Lon 
don has no granite; its streets besides 
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are neither so large nor sO spacious. 
Neither Amsterdam nor Venice offer a 








canal of this magnificence; there are 
not here the uniform bricks of Holland, 
llagr the gloomy gondalas.on. the lak 
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‘I'he lakes besides are not bordered by 
vast streets and quays of granite, nor 
do balustrades of iron surround the wa- 
ters of the Amstel. ‘This street sur- 
passes in length the celebrated streets 
of Berlin; nor do Turin or Florence 
possess any of the dimensions of this. 
I do not see here the antique monu- 
ments of Rome, but I see columns of 
marble (marble and _ granite strikes 
one’s attention every where) every 
where L observe a freshness and ele- 
gance which I have seen no where 
else. Neither London nor Vienna 
have these equipages ; there the move- 
ment is grand—here it is more brisk 
and precipitate. This city, Sir, is one 
of the first cities in Europe ; it is the 
With through which you have carried 
me,” says my traveller. Keeping him 
still in suspense, TI place him suddenly 
in the middle of a groupe of the inha- 
bitants of the country. He sees them 
in the Hay Market; he is frightened 
at their thick beards and bristled chins; 
these men in large pelisses or in coarse 
cloth, and with hairy caps, their rough 
breasts and uncovered necks; their 
mantles of sackcloth; their shoes of 
the bark of trees, quite surprize and 
astonish him. ‘** What carriages,” he 
xclaims, “* what harness ; in my life 
1 have never seen the like. What is 


round the necks of the horses? Every 
thing is rustic amd vigorous; every 
thing is strange, even to the physiog- 
nomy of the quadrupeds. But from 
what savage country does this man 
come, who, instead of a carriage, fas- 
tens his horse to two long poles, of 
which the ends joined, trail upon the 
ground, and carry the produce of the 
country. Never have I seen any thing 
so near the infancy of society and its 
misery. This, Sir, must be the sixth 
city through which we have passed ; 
these men and their carriages are fo- 
reign to the inhabitants which surround 
them in this immense place—you have 


the meaning of these girdles of wood | views and wishes of others. 
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« *TIS THE FASHION!’ 

We are told that, “ in a multitude of couwnsel- 
lors there is satety ;” and it.is perhaps from this 
impression that one half the world blindly fol- 
lows the other, whether it pursue rectitude, or 
wander in error. It should not be forgotten, 
howevef, that it is possible to “ follow a multi- 
tude and to do evil.” itis therefore a ridiculous 
advocation of wrong™to’ assert, that every body 
does it. Narcissa, when she neglects her do- 
mestic arrangements, to saunter through half 
the shops in town, in viewing gewgaws which 
she does not want, and does not mean to pur- 
chase, showdd remember that, to gratify curiositY 
at the expense of duty, is like throwing away # 
diamond to gam a pebble. Let the Ifces and 
the ribbons remain quietly behind the counter, 
unless a better reason for disturbing them can 
be assiened, than “ tis the fashion” to have seen 
the newest goods. ' 

I stopped a few days since at the house of a 
friend, and found his daughter seated at a piano 
forte, while her mother was at the wash-tub in 
the opposite cerner, and the sound of saws and 
hammers was distinetly heard from the. embryo 
drawing-room adjoining, which is at present a 
work-shop. .¥ could not help expressing to the 
fond mother my suuprise at the introduction of 
such furniture into her house, but the good wo- 
man was astonished that I did not know that 
every body’s daughter has them, and that music 
was “ all the fashion.” 

Young Dimity has kept a shop these twelve 
months, and when he commenced ° busitiess 
owned—at least, his yard-stick. He now sports 
his horse and gig, and no man of his stamling 
plays or bets with more spirit. Callst his shop 








—expostulate with him in the morning, * 74% 
fashion to enjoy one’s self” Whe writer we 
commend deference to public opinion ; hei 
suggest to his readés the propriety, ofisacecom 
modating: themselves in some degrcé Yo the 
* Civility is a debe 
which every individual in society has a tight t 
exact.” But he also applauds that Ph a y 
of mind, which adheres invariably to its own dé. 
terminations, and demands respect ; and he ne- 
ver can be drilled into admiration of stupidir 
error, or vice, because “ ét is the fushion” 
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An Trish counsellor having lést his can se, whi: 
had been tried befor¢g three judges, one of whon 
was esteemed a very able liwveiy and the othe - 
two but indifferent, some of his brother bacri: 
ters were very merry on the ofcasion, 
now,” szys he, “ who could Meip it, When “ther 
were an hundred judges en the bench to decide” 
* An hundred!” said 2° beé-stander=- thes: 
were but thrée "—* There were one and ‘ten c? 
phers,” replied the former.” 
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A cniprit being askedy whetlicr he had, teal: 
committed all the crimes laid to his® charge ? 





made me pass from one extremity of 











civilization te the other.” 
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“ - 
wiswered, “ LE have done Worse! J suffered me- 
self to be appreherided.” ? 


in the afternoon, ‘* Mr. Dimity has gone to rig”. 


Wel} 
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POETRY. 


For the Parlour Companion 


TO “ THE UNKNOWN FAIR.” 
HOW oft does mem’ry’s pencil trace 
The charming features of that face, 
Which o’er my soul still reigns ; 
That glossy hair, whose shadowy flow, 
Half hides the cheek of vivid glow, 
My fancy still retains. 
And ’neath the magic of that eye, 
Still throbs my heart with transport high, 
Thy witchery still I own, 
And though I ne’er thy name be taught, 
Thou’rt with such heavenly magic fraught, 
Pillove thee though unknown. 
Yet when imagination strays, 
And to my eye thy form pourtrays, 
And shows thy beauteous mein, 
It bids me hope with these to find, 
A tender heart, acultur’d mind, 
And virtues yet unseen ; 
And fiatters that we yet may meet, 
And wing the hours with converse sweet, 
And even would it dare 
Mv highest, dearest, thought allow, 
T..1t not in vain the tender vow, 
Flows to my unknown fair. G. 





THE FAREWELL. 
Enamour’d thus wilt thou remain, 
When parted from the shore ; 
A fairer soon thy heart will gain, 
And Jane will please no more. 
Yet thee I e’er must dearly love, 
Till cold my heart in death, 
Thy present love my bliss shall prove, 
And claim my parting breath. 





“THE TEARS I SHED MUST EVER FALL.” 


[This Song was comnposed by Miss Cranston, 
now married to Wugald Stewart. It wanted 
four lines, in order that all the stanzas should 
suit the music. These, Burns, who was at that 
period an acquaintance of the authoress, added ; 
—they are the four first of the last stanzas. ] 


The tears I shed must ever fall ; 
I weep not for an absent swain : 
For time can past delights recall, 
And parted lovers meet again. 
i weep not for the silent dead, 
Their toils are past, their sorrows o'er, 
And those they lov’d their steps shall tread, 
And death shall join to part no more. 
Tho’ boundless oceans roll between ; 
If certain tht his heart is near, 

A conscious transport glads the scene, 
Soft is the sigh, and sweet the tear. 
E’en when by death’s cold hand remov’d, 

We mourn the tenant of the tomb; 
To think that e’en in death he lowd, 

Can cheer the terrors of the gloom. 
But, bitter—bitter is the tear, 

Of her who slighted leve bewails, 
No hopes her gloomy prospects cheer, 

No pleasing melancholy hails. 
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Her’s are the pangs of wounded pride, 

Of blasted hope and wither’d joy ; 
The prop she lean’d on pierc’d her side, 

The flame she fed burns to destroy. 
In vain does memory renew 

The scenes once ting’d in transport’s dye, 
A sad reverse soon meets the view, 

And turns the thought to agony. 
E’en conscious virtue cannot cure 

The pang to every feeling due ; 
Ungen’rous youth! thy boast how poor, 

To steal a heart, and break it too! 
** No cold approach, no alter’d mein, 

“¢ Just what would make suspicion start, 
** No pause the dire extremes between, 

‘“‘ He made me blest, and broke my heart !” 
Hope from his only anchor torn, 

Neglected and neglecting all, 
Friendless, forsaken, and forlorn, 

The tears I shed must ever fall! 


ee 


HOPE. 


Sweeter than cooling springs in Arab’s waste, ® 
To the poor traveller, fainting as he goes, 
And sweeter far than nectar to the taste, 
Or to the smell the fragrance of the rose ; 
Lovelier than aught that in the garden grows, 
Fairer than lilhes bathed in morning dew ; 
Softer than zephyr when he softest blows, 
Sporting with Halcyon on the billows blue,— 
So soft, so sweet, so lovely did’st thou seem, 
Enchantress Hope ! to charm my youthful view. 
And were thy whispers but a passing dream, 
A fairy scene that fancy’s pencil drew, 
Like beauteous frost-work ’neath the solar beam, 
And fleeting as the drops of morning dew. 
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INSENSIBILITY. 


Oh ! cold is the ice-drop that clings to the willow, 
When winter has sprinkl’d his hoar-locks with 
snew, 
And chill is the sigh of Ontario’s billow, 
That bursts from wave-beaten caverns below; 
But colder’s the eye where no kindness sits beam- 
ing, 
To him who unvalu’d and friendless remains, 
And the heart-frozen sigh where no warm wish 
is teeming, 
More chill than the lake-tempest breathes o’er 
the plains. 


—eP 


RONDEAU. 


By two black eyes my heart was won, 
Sure never wretch was more undone! 
To Celia with my suit I came, 
But, she regardless of her prize, 
be: a proper to reward my flame 
With two black eyes. 
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